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Correspondence. 


ENGLISH BREED OF SWINE. 
Te the Editor of the New England Farmer, 

Sin,--In a note appended to a communication 
by “ A Farmer,” you have referred to a paper 
written by me, and originally published in the 
Spy, recommending the breed of hogs known 
as the English Whites, English Broad Backs—or 
from the nobleman who introduced them in 
England, the Bedford breed, Their qualities un- 
der these different denominations being so much 
the same, induces the belief that they are all of 
one kind. 

From my agency in obtaining them; and as 
my opinion of their superior value has been 
confirmed rather than diminished, I feel it a du- 
ty to attempt to justify my former statement ; 
and to protect a meritorious class of animals 
from an exterminating reprobation. 

Having viewed Mr. Reed’s piggery in Roxbu- 
ry a few years since, and seeing this breed of 
hogs in all stages of their growth, and learning 
their character, I was satisfied that | should do 
an essential benefit to the farming interest in 
this section of the country by having this kind 
introduced. For this purpose I made a pur- 
chase. At about a year old they were exhib- 
ited at our Cattle Show. -As they had been 
kept low for breeders, they did not show to the 
best advantage. The Committee commended 








Committee on swine, to whom “ much credit is 
due for their decision,” were the offspring of 
an “* English” boar. The pigs exhibited by 
Messrs. Ward & Rice, of this town, which gain- 
ed the premium, were in part of this breed — 
The largest and best formed fat hog ever seen in 
the pens was of this clear breed. He was the 
produce of my animal, which a Committee, as 
above stated, advised to be crossed with a 
coarser kind. This hog was exhibited by Ma- 
jor Burt, and weighed a few weeks after at two 
years old, a few pounds short of 600 weight. 
Will your correspondent engage to make one 
of his “* old sort” weigh 100 Ibs. more than this ? 
Thus far for their credit at our public exhibi- 
tion. 

I will now state the practical opinion of some 
of our best farmers on the subject. Mr. R. 
Porter who rears more hogs with less expense 
than any other farmer in town, is wholly confined 
to the “ English breed,” which he originally 
hadof me. S. Flagg, Esq. informs me that the 
best and most profitable hogs he has ever fat- 
tened are the descendants of my stock. He is 
careful to obtain his pigs of this kind and mar- 





kets them at from 9 to'12 months old, when they 
weigh from 240 to 350 Ibs. He has never kept 
any after a year old, as they fat so fast and easy, 
that at+this age they are as large as his custom- 
ers wish ;. and he is unwilling toincur the risk of 
keeping them, particularly through the hot 


their form and proportion; but expressed a }*®ason. Major Burt had three Sracmiered last 


doubt whether, in their native state, they would 
attain to the most profitable size. Under this 
impression they recommended crossing with a 
“ coarser breed.” ‘To ascertain this important 
fact, 1 wrote to Mr. Reed. He was then large- 
ly engaged in supplying the market with pork : 
and doubtless was conducting this business with 
most economy as to cheapness and quality. An 
extract from his letter I subjoined to my publi- 
cation in the Spy, which, as republished in your 
paper, appears as the result of my experience. 
The fact is, 1 have never raised one to maturi- 
ty. ‘Their fame has been so great, that my pe- 
riodical supply has always fallen short of the 
demand. ‘The present season I could have dis- 
posed of more than double the number on hand. 
My object in having them extensively spread 
being now obtained, I shall be able to give the 
result of my own experience ; as I have two 
which I have reserved for fattening, which pro- 
mise to corroborate, if not to exceed Mr. Reed’s 
statement. 


The following. facts will show how highly 
this famous breed of hogs” has been estimat- 
ed, and how far according to the statement of 
your correspondent, “ their credit is sinking in 
this vicinity.” At our Cattle Show in 1822, 
the year after mine were exhibited, the two 
best boars in the pens were of this commixed 
breed. Both wonld have obtained a premium 
had it been within. the rules of the Society to 
grant one for the best and next best. A native 


breeding sow, ordinary in herself, received the 
premium, on account of her fine, half blood, Pigs 
The boar-and breeding sow which obtained the 
premium last year, from the judgment of the 


year at eleven months old, two of which weigh- 
ed 340 pounds each—the other 329 pounds.— 
Another of the same litter, sold to a neighbor, 
weighed at the same age, 323 lbs. Mr. But- 
man, another of our intelligent and attentive 
farmers was among the first to procure this 
breed from my pen. He continues the kind 
and thinks them superior to any he bas ever 
before raised. He has had three slaugh- 
tered at 11 months, which weighed upon an 
average 335 lbs. He has taken three from my 
pen this spring, less than he would, but all | 
could spare. 

The above are some of the notorious facts 
respecting this breed of hogs which I very ea- 
sily obtained. In view of them, is it credible, 
that “a farmer'can obtain, with the same ex- 
pense of keeping, “ five dollars” advantage, at 
any age he chooses, in favor of his “* old sort ?” 

am confident of the fact, that there will be 
five dollars difference—but the odds will be a- 
gainst him. 

I have been more particular on this subject 
from the consideration, that the greatest profit 
which accrues to a farmer in obtaining a neces- 
sary article for his family and the market, is de- 
rived from a judicious selection. The kind of 
hog:seems to be as various as the canine race— 
and>most of them as unprofitable. What runts 
have been imposed on your correspendent and 
his neighbors under the denomination of the 
* English breed,” it is difficult to conjecture.— 
They may be hogs ; but from his description of 
them they have no affinity with those which | 
have the satisfaction of having introduced as this 
breed; and whose value, with our best farmers, 





; 


be another kind under this denomination. Of 


this | am ignorant. If sv, the writer, after 
having seen your editorial remark would have 
adverted to the fact; and probably softened his 
maiediction. But however great his prejudice, 
should he chance to have an interview with my 
family of this description, 1 doubt not he will feel 
impelled to give them gentlemanly satisfaction 
for having publicly traduced their character. 

I have given names and facts to substantiate 
my statement. If A Farmer” will do this, 
and thereby demonstrate that his * old sort” is 
best, I shall very readily yield to the evidence ; 
as I have no predilection for any kind but the 
most profitable. [| have however never yet 
seen the equal of the “English breed” for 
their propensity to fatten—but particularly for 
their great excellence in the proportion of flesh 
to offal and bone. We doubtless have as good 
native hogs, and they might be as valuable with 
the same care as has been bestowed on this race. 

Respectfully yours 
_ +O, FISKE. 
Worcester, June, 1824. 





-——-— 


THE SEASON. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer, 


Sin,—It may be beneficial to agriculture if 


the subscribers in different parts would, gener- 
ally, communicate their observations on the sea- 
sons and the effects on produce, &c. 1 may be- 
gin by stating that, at this place, we had a mild, 
open winter, but little snow, the least ice in the 
river ever known, and the snow gradually wast- 
ed without much rise of the waters. 

During the month of April the season appear- 
ed very forward, and the weather mild and pro- 
mising; only the winter grain, in general, very 
much hove out and dead. Many farmers plough- 
ed up their rye and sowed oats. 

May was colder than April—we had a suffi- 
ciency of rains; they were of the cold easterly 
kind. Ali kinds of vegetation appeared suspend- 
ed yntil about the 20th, when it moderated so 
tha®the fruit trees began to put out, as also the 
forest trees. The mornings of the 24th and 
25th, we had some little frost that was general- 
ly taken off with the fog before the sun shone. 
Our orchards and fruit treesin full bloom. In 
the aflernoon | eould not perceive the blossoms 
to be damaged. In the night there came a 
cold squall from the north, and in the morning 
of the 26th the ground was white with frost ; 
I could perceive the top of mellow ground to 
be frozen, and found ice as thick as window 
glass. The frost lay some time after the sun 
shone out. Next day the blossoms on the ap- 
ple trees appeared all wilted, and turned of a 
brown color. I think: that our fruit of all 
kinds is entirely killed for the frost was so se- 
vere as to kill all the leaves and buds on the 
white oak and chesnut, but not on the maples. 
{t also killed such flax as was up but not the 
oats. My garden was not up except peas, sal- 
lad, radishes and cabbages. Those it did not 
hurt unless by giving the ground such a chill as 





tocheck the growth of every kind of vegeta- 


is increasing in their estimation. There may\tion. My situation, say ten miles S..of N. latt- 
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tude 42 deg. and on the bank of the Delaware 
where it is from 100 to 200 yards wide. 

As this severe frost came with a sudden squall 
with a dark cloud and some sprinkling of rain 
from the north, I wish to hear from the seve- 
ral parts of New England and Vermont. Has 
the frost been generally so severe or are we to 
suppose that the winds in passing some high 
lands mounted those clouds so high in the 
cold atmosphere as to generate the frost, as hail 
storms are frequently generated in hot weather 
—and that as the cloud was driven with the 
wind it scattered its contents that were perhaps 
also attracted by the water in the river. 

The observations of any gentleman on this 
subject will be very acceptable. 

SAMUEL PRESTON. 

Stockport, Pa. June 5, 1824. 


xtaihmiaitiiplpiiiane 
BEST TIME FOR CUTTING TIMBER. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer, 
Sin,—Learning from a late number of your 
paper, that the month of June is the most pro- 
per time for cutting timber, with diffidence I 
would ask permission to make a few observa- 
tions on that subject, without wishing to enter 
into controversy with any, but rather to pro- 
mote enquiry. - 

"he arguments adduced in favour of felling 
timber in June are not conclusive. From thir- 
ty years personal observation, I find it depends, 
in a great measure, on the quality of the tim- 
ber. Some young growing timber, will perish 


sooner than that which is|older and more ripe ; 
a ag it fe ends 
put to. We wil spp 


uch on the use it is 


timber of the same 

quality wrought into imp waggons, one of them 
when used is loaded with wet loading, the oth- 
er with dry, it is obvious which will perish 
first. I trust | shall not be charged with egotism, 
by those who know me, when I say that I have 
wrought more kinds of timber than most men 
have, and for more uses than any I know of, 
and it has been my endeavour to determine 
what time for felling and what kind of timber is 
best for the use desired. And from the many 
observations | have made from both, I am satis- 
fied and ready to say, without hesitation, that 
September is the best time, although I believe, 
that if the bark of timber trees could be taken 
off in June, without felling the tree or injury to 
the wood, and then let stand until September, 
the timber would be stronger and more durable, 
I have seen this done to elm, walnut, and ma- 
ple. (I have made use of the common name of 
timber without giving their class, order or ge- 
nus, because we shouid be less liable to mis- 
ng All these are considered of the most 
perishable kinds that are made use of for tim- 
ber.—All of them proved to be more firm and 
lasting. 1 have seen white oak timber felled in 
February and March, the sap of the wood was 
pega September on one side of the logs. | 
ave seen wood, cut in May and June, in which 
more than the sap of the wood was perished in 
one year. 1 have seen timber that was cut in 
September that the sap was perfectly sound and 
bright two years afterwards. I have used white 
maple for hoops to buckets that was cut in Sep- 
tember that lasted 21 years in constant use, the 
first ten years for water, the remainder for feed- 
ing of swine. I have one now that was hooped 
with maple that was blown down in the Sep- 
tember gale 1815, which ig*perfectly sound. I 


have one other that I put but one maple mace 
on of the same kind, the others were of wal- 
nut cut in the winter; the latter I have had to 
replace three times, once with walnut, once 
with white ash, and once with red ash. The 
maple is perfectly sound now. Many reasons 
may be offered why September is the best time 
for felling of timber, but one general reason mast 
suffice for this time. When | have more leisure 
it may be that I will discuss it at greater length. 
The one reason I shall now offer is, the timber 
is more ripe in September than at any other 
time. I have thought that making these sug- 
gestions at this time, might induce some to try 
the experiment this season of removing the bark 
from trees designed for timber. 
Yours, &c. PHINEAS STEVENS. 
Andover, June 4, 1824. 


THE BORER IN APPLE TREES. 


To the Editor of the New England Farmer, 

Sir,—If you think the following, worthy a place in 
your useful paper, you will confer a favor on one of 
your readers, by inserting it. AGRICOLA. 


Having been recently employed, in the exa- 
mination of a considerable number of apple 
trees, for the purpose of exterminating that de- 
structive insect, known by the name of the 
Borer,” | was surprised to find it apparently 
in so many different stages of existence. I dis- 
covered first, a small substance on the bark of 
the tree, scarcely possessing the power of mo- 
tion; second a small grub, or worm between 
the bark and wood, generally, very near the 
surface of the earth; third, a larger worm com- 


pletely incased in the wood of the tree 
one to tour Inches the surface Of the earth ; 


fourth, an insect about one inch and an half in 
length, with many legs, and apparently a pair 
of wings, from four to six inches from the surface 
of the earth, and near the inside of the bark of 
thetree. I indulge the hope that some of the 
correspondents of the New England Farmer,may 
be able, and willing, to answer satisfactorily, the 
following queries, viz. :—Does the borer spring 
from an egg deposited on the bark ofthe tree ? 
(if this is the case) what insect deposits the egg ? 
and at what season of the year? How long is 
the egg in hatching? How many months or 
years, does the insect live in the tree ? and does 
it leave it in any particular month? Has any 
method been discovered, to destroy this mis- 
chievous insect except by cutting it from the 
tree? The writer is confident that if any per- 
son possesses the means of answering the above 
queries, by so doing, he will confer a great be- 
nefit on all those who cultivate the apple tree. 
y, June 8, 1824. 


LS 
From the Old Colony Memorial. 


MORE RESPECTING FRUIT TREES. 


In the perusal of the New England Farmer, 
for weeks past, my attention has been particular- 
ly arrested by numerous communications and 
remarks on the subject of fruit trees, and the 
various tribes of insects by which they are 
infested: The subject is far from being exhaust- 
ed we are still deficient in many particulars in 
which the cultivator of fruit is peculiarly inte- 
rested. It is matter of regret that those who 
undertake to communicate information, should 





disappoint expectation tbrough a want of spe- 





——<—<—<—_ 
cific or discriminating language. If we are to}, 
that a certain remedy will cure fever, it shou}; 
be deemed worse than quackery unless we j,. 
formed in precise language the ‘species, the 
type, and particular stage of the disease in whic), 
it will prove efficacious. The terms, calerpil- 
lar and worms, are not unfrequently employeq 
synonymously, although, of both species, (her. 
are numerous varieties. They differ very 
essentially in their physical peculiarities, ang a, 
antidote which will prove fatal to one descrip. 
tion, will be found altogether innoxious whe, 
applied to others. When therefore a new pro. 
cess is recommended, it is undeserving of conf. 
dence as it imparts to us no practical instry. 
tion unless the particular species of reptiles jg 
designated. If it be desirable to combat tha 
unfounded aversion which our farmers manifest 
to all information derived from books and news. 
papers, we should be extremely cautious how 
we shake their confidence by seducing and 
fallacious statements instead of substantial fac, 
It has been recently announced in several ); 
pers that successful experiments have bee 
made by the introduction of sulphur into the 
trunks of trees for the destruction of caterpillars 
and a writer has cited an instance of an el 
tree in the city of Albany. When greatly a 
noyed and decayed an auger hole was bored in 
to it and being filled with sulphur the reptile 
were in forty-eight hours all destroyed, an 
the writer avers, that when fruit trees wer 
the subjects of the experiment it was attende: 
with the same result. There is in the las 
number of the New England Farmer an article 
copied from the Hartford Mercury, asserting 


feoras will sulphur is introduced into trees, th 


worms will in forty-eight hours leave the ren 
test branches, and adds that the process wil 
prove infallible. What were the particul: 
species of worms thus destroyed we are left ‘ 
conjecture, and the mystery of the novel proce 

in nature is a subject for philosophical investiga 
tion. The sulphur being introduced into the 
trunk of the tree must be absorbed by the sa 
vessels, and its fumes be diffused - through the 
numerous ramifications until the leaves become 
so strongly impregnated with noxious qualitie 
as to poison the insects which feed on them, 
they must be destroyed by the sulphurous fume: 
exuding through the pores of the bark when ev 

exposed to the purifying influence of the atm 

pherical air. It will require repeated ocular de 
monstration to enforce eonviction of the reality 0 
such phenomenon. Accordingly I have lately hat 
recourse to the following experiment. Early! 
May, when caterpillars had attained to about 00 
third their natural size, | selected a nest on 

branch of an apple tree and eight feet belo 

the nest | bored a hole about two thirds throug! 
the main branch being about 5 inches, 10! 
which I crowded more than a spoonful of fou 
of sulphur and plugged up the hoje. 0 forly 
eight hours after, | visited the object of my °! 
riosity and found that not a single reptile ha 
received its quietus, 1 left them to the 1 
fluence of the drag four days longer when find 
ing the whole tribe in their active gam 
increasing in’ size’ in defiance of my e*p¢' 
ment, I opened the nest ‘and dispatched th 
inhabitants. A few days after Pobserved th: 
a new nest bad been constracted’on the sa 
branch by a few of the tribe which had escape 





my vigilance. In about 16 days I bored 
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from confinement. 
ment did not diminish my incredulity, I select- 


ed another nest which | opened and filled with} Trigonometry, with its applications—Loga- 
sulphor-and having wrapped a covering of pa-|rithms.—The different sailings.—Nautical As- 
pet round the nest to confine the insects I left tronomy with solar and lunar observations, taught 
them completely enveloped and exposed to the} by actual 
full force. of the noxious drug for about twenty- Book-keeping, which is indispensable to those, 
four hours when finding them in the enjoyment} who unite the character of Supercargo with 
1 subjected | that of Navigator. 


of perfect health and vigor, 
them to. the fumes of burning sulphur, to 


blaze.. T 


ry for a reply to the following queries. 


periment made ? 


worm (Phalzaa neustria) or the canker worm 


(Phalana Vernata Peckii*) or the cherry and| those, who wish to obtain a knowledge of che- 
plumb tree weevel (Rhynchznus Cerasi) ? mistry, as a branch of liberal science, or as 

3d. When the worms where observed to| introductory to amore thorough ugderstanding 
abandon the trees, were they examined to as-| ofsome of the useful arts, as Agriculture, Dyeing, 
Tanning, &c. 


certain whether they were actually dead? 
If the fumes of sulphur will, through the 


medium of the circulations in the tree, destroy| ed. A student in either of the above classes may 
one kind af worms it may be supposed to prove| attend the recitations of any other class, when 
fatal to other insects and the discovery must be| it can be done without interruption to his own 
But for the| studies. 


considered as highly important. 
destruction of the common caterpillar, we need 


not the aid of a single point in philosophy, nor| thought by the Trustees to be as short as would 
even the semblance of mysterious operation, | be advantageous, and they recommend to those, 


since by a little attention and industry we may 
annihilate the whole tribe. 


during the month of May, when they are just 
creeping into existence, and crush with the 
fingers or otherwise, those within reach, and to 
employ Pickering’s brush for those in high 
situations and nothing further will be requisite. 
The reader will find in the American Orchardist 
further particulars relative to this subject. 

; JAMES THACHER. 

Plymouth, May, 1824. 


* The term Peckii was added in honor to that indus- 
trious and eminent naturalist, the late Professor 
Peck. 





GARDINER LYCEUM. 
For the accommodation of those, who can- 
not, on account of time and expense, attend the 
Lyceum in the regular classes, the Trustees 
have voted to establish Winter classes, which 
will commence the third Wednesday of Novem- 
ber annually, and continue till the close of the 
Spring term in the April following. 
The classes of this kind, which they at 
present contemplate, are 1. A class in Surveying ; 
—2. In Navigation ;—3. In Carpentry and Civil 
Architecture ; and 4. In Chemistry. The follow- 
ing is the arrangement of the studies of each 
class. 
1. In Surveying, Elementary problems in 
Geometry.—Trigonometry with iis application 
to Heights and distances.— Different methods of 
making Surveys.—Protracting.Division of 
Land,—Levelling—The principles of Magne- 
tism, so. far as is necessary for understanding 
the variation of the Compass, and those circum- 
stances which are likely to affect the travers- 


the plug and found the sulphur not dimish-|accompained by actwal practice in surveying 
ed in quantity, bat rather increased in its odour, | and levelling, for which purposes the Lyceum is 
As the result of this experi-| provided with excellent instruments. 


an We have only to| when it can be done with convenience,and to pur- 
visit our orchard once in three or four dayS)sue the regular stadias till November,which will 


2. In Navigation. Elements of Geometry.——- 


4. In Chemistry. This class is designed for 


Other winter classes may hereafter be form- 


The time allotted to the above classes is 


who design to attend them, to enter in August, 


facilitate their wintér studies. 
The fees of the above classes will be $10 for 
the whole course. The members of them will 
attend gratis all lectures relating to the branch- 
es which they study. 

All that will be required for admission, is 
such a knowledge of Arithmetic, &c. as may be 
obtained at town schools. 

Lectures on Chemistry and its application to 
the useful arts will be delivered at the Lyceum, 
during the next winter ; and part of the course 
on Mechanics. T'o these, persons not connected 
with the Lyceum will be admitted. 

The next academical year at the Lyceum 
will commence August 25, 1824. Candidates’ 
for admission will be examined in the fundamen- 
tal rules of Arithmetic, and in English Grammar. 
Besides the studies already advertised, appropri- 
ate instruction will be given to those, who 
design to be merchants. 

BENJAMIN HALE, Principal. » 

Gar diner, Me. May, 1824. . 


—_—— SUA 


From the American Farmer. 


Albany, May 15. 

Dear Sir,—! inclose a meteorological table 
for the last year, and have added such notes of 
the vegetation in April and May, as my notes 
afford. 
Yesterday we had flurries of snow at intervals 
all day, with strong N. W. winds. The thermo- 
meter in the afternoon was at 33} in the house, 
and this morning before sunrise at 31 in the open 
air, 1 degree below freezing—and yet, on ac- 





of the needle.—This instruction will be 


Europe. 
Farmer ; but whether or not, I have seen it used 
in this neighbourhood, on a suggestion of mine, 
and with the effect of completely protecting the 
the strength and/crop from the fly. 
strong, was the experimentor—limed one half 


destroyed. Vegetation is at least seven davs 


earlier than last year; and I have hadrye in 
head some days. 


I have new, and to me’sufficient evidence, that 


liming seed wheat, is a preventive of the fly as 
well as of smut. 
Evertson, of Poughkeepsie, and of Col. Mather, 
ractice Elements of Magnetism.— | of Scaghticoke, both intelligent, observing gen- 
tlemen, have removed all doubts in their minds. 
And Gen. Armstrong, as follows :— 


The experiments of G. B. 


“ Liming seed to prevent smut and other 


3. In Carpentry and Civil Architecture. Ele-| simi aladies, has been long practised i 
which ig ~ Saag not yield until scorched by the| mentary pro ee. in geometry.—Measuring of ee Oe Tae isa 
is closed my experiments and con-}timber, carpenter’s work, &c.—The principles 
firmed my scepticism. We may now appeal to} and practice of drawing plans, sections and eleva- 
the writer of the article in the Hartford Mercu-| tions, and of drawing in Perspective. The prin- 
ciples of Equilibrium, wit 
ist. At what season of the year was the ex-| pressure of timber and other materials, and the 
construction of Roofs, Frames and Arches.— 
2d. What species of worm were the subjects, | Drawing the five Orders, and the principles of 
the apple-tree caterpillar, by some called web-| Grecian, Italian and Gothic designing. 


I think I notice it in the Practical 


My son, Col. H. B. Arm- 


his wheat seed, and sowedthe other half with- 
out timing. The former had no fly—the lat 
ter was devoured by it.” 
Yours with esteem, 
J. BUEL. 

A great Convenience—We have heretofore 
advocated the offering of a premium to the 
inventor of the best contrivance for transport- 
ing fresh butter to market, from any distance, 
by land or water.—This desirable object has 
now been accomplished by Mr. Richardson, at 
his shop in East Street, where he makes and 
sells, at various prices, from $10 to $15, accord- 
ing to size, butter boxes constructed on the 
principle, and somewhat on the plan of his ex- 
cellent Refrigerators, some of which on the most 
improved plan are now for sale. 

These Butter boxes are so compactly arrang- 
ed, as with a small quantity of ice, to bring the 
butter to market in the best condition, and 
without injury to the form of the prints. Where 
boxes are bespoke, the diameter of the print in 
use, ought to be given. 

Every new facility of this sort, while it en- 
bles farmers more distant, to avail themselves otf 
the benefit of the market, at the same time in- 
creases competition, and reduces the cost to 
the consumer of the article—and is therefore 
an object of publick utility. — did. 





Dr. Mitchell received, a few days ago, a va 
luable collection of seed, from General Wilkin- 
son, in Mexico, and immediately presented them 
to the Horticultural Society, for culture and 
distribution. Besides the valuable articles for 
fields and gardens, there are parcels of the 
Zapote, the Chirimalla the Mammea, and other 
delicious fruits of the Tropic. The grains of 
the maize or Indian corn, are remarkable for 
their colours and figures; and there is an exceed- 
ingly curious ear, with purpleish, acuminated, 
and cinbricated grains, from the castle of the 
-untortunate Montezuma, about three miles from 
the city of Mexico !—ibid. 


Prospects of the Farmer.—The open winter we 
have had, has been against the winter grain—the 
wheat and rye crops, we are informed, will be rather 
light, in this district of country, especially the latter. 
Generally, we believe, the prospect of corn is good, and 
that of grass quite promising. ‘Ihe wheat prospect in 
N. Carolina, has been injured by the caterpillar—In 
Canada, the wheat crop looks well, and the grass 's 
quite full and forward. 





count of the wind, | am in hopes our fruit is not 


Trenton, N. J. June 5. 
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On the Value of, and Different Modes of prepar- 


ing, Burnt Earth for Manure. 


[From Essays on Practical Husbandry, by Edwards 
Essay Second. On Manures and 


Burroughs, Esq. 
their application. } 
[Concluded from page 347.] 
It is evident that after the kindling is burned 
out, nothing remains but its effect, which is 
simply that of heating the sods immediately 
near it, and retaining a great body of heat in a 
confined space. By the heat being thus smoth- 


ered, no reduction of the innate properties of 


the soil can take place, nor any of its gasses 
dissipate ; neither is it much reduced in quanti- 
ty; it is merely dried up, or torrefied, by the 
process, and made more capable of imbibing, 
wwhen blended with the natural soil, those pro- 
perties of the atmosphere conducive to vegeta- 
tion. 
Having stated the principle on which earth 
prepared in the foregoing manner, is converted 
into manure I shall make such general observa- 
tions on the subject as may elucidate the mat- 
ter more satisfactorily to the practical farmer, 
and to convince him that it is not formed on 
casual experiment originating in fancy, but 
founded on a system that has for many years 
existed, but which has only been lately brought 
to scientific perfection. . 
_ In the northern counties in Ireland, the burn- 
ing of earth was very general; this practice is 
supposed to have originated from a want of ma- 
nure, flax being a great exhauster of the soil, 
and not producing any, vegetabte substance 
which would ultimately benefit after yielding 
that crop—I understand, from several intelligent 
persons who have seen this manure applied on 
different farms that it made the most inferior 
soils produce good crops of potatoes, corn and 
flax : but as | have not been an eye witness of 
their mode of preparing it, 1 must be satisfied 
to state the result of the experience which | 
have had for some years, both as regards its 
preparation, and in applying it on different soils. 

| have already observed, that no part of a 
farm is so well calculated for this practice as 
headlands :—1st, From the soil being deeper on 
them than on other parts of the field: and, 2dly. 
From the benefit which the land will receive 
by cutting away such rising headlands, and giv- 
ing it a gradual slope to the dykes or water-cuts. 
ifsuch headlands can be found convenient to 
fallow the lands, there will, consequently be 
much expense saved in carting out the manure ; 
and even the brows or backs of ditches could 
be converted to this purpose without injury to 
the fences, and in many instances, would effect 
a general benefit. But should any of those 
resources for supplying sods fail, or that no 
subsoil calculated for burning can be found on 
the land, the surface of grass lands, which have 
a good depth of strong soil, may be advantage- 
ously devoted to this purpose. 

It may be said, in objection to this practice, 
that the injury a piece of grass land so stripped 
would suffer, would be much more than any 
benefit that the manure produced from it could] 
possibly be, for that the land so stripped could 
never be beneficial afterwards in any way what- 
ever. I shall, therefore, state some experi- 
ments which | made on this point, and leave the 
reader to judge of the ultimate results. 

First—I1 stripped about twenty perches of 


subsoil a poor yellow clay, very weak and fria- 
ble. ‘The upper soil-was about twelve inches 
deep, and near ten inches of this was cut away 
in sods for kilns and burning: so that not more 
than two inches of the surface soil was left 
after the manure produced was carted away. 
The twenty perches were then ploughed, and 
manured with a well prepared compost heap, 
and a light dressing of the burned earth which 
it had produced, ploughed once, and then plant- 
ed with potatoes: the crop proved of good 
quality and productive—The second year it 
was planted with potatoes in like manner, and 
produced as well as the adjoining part of the 
field off which the sward had not been car- 
ried. 

Second—I practised this the following year 
on a similar piece of land; and the result was 
equally encouraging, indeed more so for the 
potatoes were beiter where the sward was tak- 
en in the adjacent part of the field which was 
ploughed out of the ley, and manured in the 
same manner. 

I do not, however, mean to assert, that there 
are not lands Which, by such practices, are not 
in some degree deteriorated ; but certainly the 
deterioration they suffer is not so serious as is 
generally supposed; and 1 have no doubt, was 
the land so treated to be well cultivated and 
manured for three years successively, that it 
would be effectually restored to its primitive 
state. Now, when we recollect the quantity of 
valuable manure which is obtained from so small 
a surface, surely it cannot be considered as bad 
management to create a temporary injury if 
such it should be, to obtain a permanent and ex- 
tensive benefit. 

Off the twenty - stated, I 
had as much manure as dressed two acres abun- 
dantly for potatoes, and which the following 
year produced better wheat than was obtained 
off similar soil by the farm-yard dung. I also 
tried it for turnips the same year, and never 
had a more even or a better crop. Suppose 
then the staple of the twenty perches to have 
been reduced; query, can it not be brought to 
a sufficient depth by a few deep ploughings and 
judicious manuring, the expense of which would 
be but trifling on so small a surface ? 

Itis well ascertained, that soil of any descrip- 
tion can be made fertile by exposure to the at- 
mosphere ; and the appearance of soil brought 
up by deep ploughings, should never deter the 
cultivator from trying his skill in this way. 
Every day’s experience shows us, that land 
which has been dug two spits deep becomes 
more fertile afterwards, although the good soil, 
as it is termed is turned down, and the subsoil 
bréyght up: this must evidently convince us, 
that much is yet to be learned in the science of 
promoting vegetation. 

I shall now make some observations on the 
value of this manure in general, and show its 
great advantage as a means of extending profit- 
able cultivation, and of promoting the comforts 
of the small farmer and cotter. 

The number of acres which are fallowed 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland in conse- 
quence of the want of manure, causes a serious 
reduction in land produce for the consumption 
of the population of those countries; and this 
evil must increase progressively as tillage 
is extended, unless a sufficieat means of renova- 





grass land; the upper soil a loamy sand, the 
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the same proportion. . The system so genera] 

practiced in !reland of stimulating the soi] 5 

an application of lime, and giving it rest by og. 
casionally faliowing, has been at length foung 
to be unprofitable, and a practice which yj. 
mately, on light soils especially, reduces them 
to barrenness. When lands are reduced to {}j, 
state, it is no easy matter to treat them jyqj. 
ciously ; for although they may produce lig}t 
crops of some artificial grasses suited to thei, 
condition, yet the returns from these must be 
very deficient, and must, consequently be , 
drawback from the general profit of a farm.— 
The discovery, therefore, of a cheap, valuable 
manure, must be considered as a matter essen. 
tial to the interest of agriculture ; and that 
which is the most easily obtained and the most 
efficacious must be considered as the most bene. 
ficial. 

The expense of burning clay in the kiln here 
described, is from threepence to fourpence ay 
Irish load, or about forty or fifty shillings ap 
Irish acre. It is, however, necessary to state 
that when the sods of light soils are burned, 
the manure produced is not calculated to apply 
on similar soils, but should be put on tenacious 
clays, moors, and other soils dissimilar to that 
prepared for this purpose. But strong clay 
put through this process becomes excellent ma- 
nure for soils of the same sort, its property is 
totally altered by torrefaction. Thus it will be 
more advantageous to obtain the strong soil, 
if possible for preparing this kind of manure. 

Ihave found crops to be much benefitted by 
mixing peat mould with burned earth produced 
from light soil, in the proportion of one third 
of the former, and two thirds of the latter sub- 
‘stance, especially should it be necessary to ap- 
ply it afterwards on sandy soils. I tried an ex- 
periment on two acres of land last year to as- 
certain this fully :—one acre was planted with 
potatoes with the burned earth unmixed with 
any other substance—the other had the peat 
and the earth; and the result proved the supe- 
riority of the two substances blended. The 
peat mould was dug through the earth as soon 
as the kilns were fit to break down, and left in 
this state for two months ; the heap was then 
turned, at which time the peat was highly fer- 
mented from the heat of the ashes and burned 
earth. I conceived that the vegetable matter 
contained in the peat, and its tendency to retain 
moisture, acted as an alterative on the soil to 
which it was applied, and which being a barren 
sand, was deficient ef vegetable matter, and in- 
capable of retaining moisture. 

Burned earth may be depended on asa ma- 
nure fit to produce abundant turnip crops of ev- 
ery description, on a variety of soils; even the 
Swedes, so difficult to grow on light soils, will 
prove a more luxuriant crop with this manure, 
than with farm yard dung, and are less liable 
to be cut off by the fly. For those crops, how- 
ever, it should be well prepared by breaking 
down the kilns, as soon as they are sufli- 
ciently burned, and by pulverizing the sods, and 
mixing the ashes through them: and this should 
be repeated a third or fourth time if necessary. 
It may be sapposed by some, that any crop 
sown on this manure would be precarious in 2 
dry season, not containing, as they may con- 
ceive, any enriching quality or properties to 
preserve moisture. Butthis is by no means the 





ting those lands under cultivation increase in 
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torrefied earth will make the land on which it 
js applied more capable of absorbing moisture 
from the atmosphere, and by minutely dividing 
the soil, the roots of plants cam search more 
freely for nourishment. I have often observed, 
that farm yard dung, unless very well prepared. 
does not, in excessive hot seasons, supply suffi- 
cient moisture to the roots of plants; and that 
during such seasons, crops sown on ashes, or 
burned earth, have uniformly thriven, while 
those in dunged land have gradually declined. 
I state this to shew more clearly the wonderful 
property of all burned and torrefied substances 
jn absorbing the food of plants from the atmos- 
phere, and afterwards preserving these for the 
benefit of vegetation. 

It is a common practice among farmers, both 
in England and Ireland, to dig headlands, old 
ditches and other waste places, and to collect 
them for manure, by adding some dung or 
lime to them. This is attended with heavy 
expense. ist. From the quantity of dung or 
lime necessary to make the heap profitable ;— 
and, 2dly, From the double carting which takes 
place on which it is tobe applied. Now, after 
all this expense, the manure obtained is of a 
very inferior quality to what could be obtained 
by putting the earth through the simple pro- 
cess which I have already described ; and one 
load of it would be more valuable than double 
the quantity would be in its raw state. Thus a 
saving of one half the cost in carting alone, 
would be effected, one load of burned clay be- 
ing equal to two loads of compost, besides hav- 
ing the dung or lime to appropriate to other 
purposes. 

It may sometimes happen, that the place off 
which sods can be obtained is so much detached, 


that it would be attended with too much ex- 
pense, and perhaps, great inconvenience, col- 
lecting them for a large kiln ; in this case, heaps 
of the sods may be made and torrefied in the 
manner following, viz. 

Let your flues be cut on the surface of the 
land, convenient to where the greater part of 
the soilscan be collected, about eight inches 
deep, and six wide, and covered, as before di- 
rected, with strong sods. The firing is then 
to be placed in the centre, where the four 
flues meet, which must be stronger in propor- 
tion than what would be necessary for a close 
kiln, as the burning of the sods in this manner 
will entirely depend on the strength of the 
fire, and the judicious manner in which the 
sods ate placed on the heaps. The kindling 
should be perfectly covered with the sods be- 
fore it is lighted, and then piled heavily, as soon 
as it is well kindled, but observing to cover 
those places first from which the smoke issues 
ihe strongest. Two of the flues should be 
stopped as before directed;—and when the 
heap ceases burning which is generally the case 
in four or five days, it should be covered well 
with the surrounding soil, and so for some weeks 
before it is broken down or turned. 

Sods burned in this manner do not produce 
such good manure as in a regular kiln ; neither 
does a certain quantity of firing prove so pro- 
ductive in those round heaps, as it does in kilns ; 
it is, therefore only necessity that should cause 
this mode instead of the regular kiln. By this 
it will appear, that by the erection of the walls, 
the heat is retained effectually, and will often 


| 
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done burning ; whereas in round heaps the air 
having the full power on the surface, the in- 
ternal heat is soon checked ; besides, the walls 
ultimately become manure, and the expense of 
erecting them is but trifling. 

Burned earth is an excellent manure for 
garden seeds, especially when applied on rich 
soils which have been often dunged, or inclined 
to weeds; it does not engender slugs or worms, 
and therefore, well calculated for zuch as are 
liable to be cut off by those insects. 

On the whole, it must be considered as a most 
valuable addition to the farmer’s means of cul- 
tivation and improvement; and I am satisfied 
that it only requires to be known in this char- 
acter. 





Norwich, Con. May 26. 

Curious Fact.—A Mr. David Evans, of Ply- 
mouth, about eight miles from this village, some 
time last week, whilst chopping in the woods, 
felled a hollow tree which contained from four 
to eight thousand Swallows! They were of the 
kind generally denominated the Wood Swallow. 
The breast is white—tail forked, and tail feath-’ 
ers sharp pointed. When discovered they were 
principally in a torpid state. 

Assistance to persons in danger of drowning.— 
This desirable object may be attained by the 
following very simple means! a man’s hat and 
pocket handkerchief being al! the apparatus ne- 
cessary. Spread the handkerchief on the ground 
and place a hat with the brim upwards in the 
middle of the handkerchief—then tie the hand- 
kerchief over the hat as you would doa bundle, 


keeping the knots as nearly as possible in the 
centre uf the upeuing. -Now, seizing the knots 


with one hand, and keeping the crown of the 
hat upwards, any person, though unable to swim, 
may fearlessly plunge into the water with a 
rope, or any other thing that may be necessary 
to save the life of a fellow creature. 











Important to Nurses.—It should be generally 
known that Laudanum, by long standing depo- 
sites a sediment which renders it dangerous.— 
Many valuable lives have been lost from igno- 





a fair wind about four miles an hour. Mr. Por- 
ter jumped from the stern of the vessel, which 
was about fifteen feet above the water, into the 
boat, perhaps twelve feet distant, at the immi- 
nent risk of his own life; and after the young 
lady had sunk, and entirely disappeared, suc- 
ceeded in raising her, and bringing her in safe- 
ty on board, to the great surprise and joy of 
many spectators, who had beheld, with the 
deepest concern, and breathless anxiety, her 
extreme danger, without being able to afford 
any relief. Hallowell Advocate. 
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FARMER'S CALENDER. 

SUMMER MANURE. The main spring of agri- 
culture is manure; and by due attention with a 
little labor a great deal may be obtained in the 
course of the summer. You should mix your 
summer made dung, as far as practicable with- 
out devoting too much time to this object, with 
at least an equal quantity of earth. In this 
way the gasses or volatile parts of the manure 
will be absorbed, and the whole will be less }i- 
able to be washed away by rain, or dryed up 
by the sun. The recrements of vegetables, the 
dropping of animals—every thing capable of 
undergoing the putrefactive process should be 
covered with earth, and if there is a roof over 
it into the bargain so much! the better. Do 
not permit, if you can conveniently avoid it, a 
cat, a rat or so much as a mouse to rot on your 
premises without covering the carcase with a 
shovel full or two of mould, or earth of some 
sort. Plough up your head lands, and cart the 
earth to the yard in which you keep your cows 
or other cattle, and every morning before 
breakfast, and (when you do not happen to be 
very sleepy) before sun rise, cover whatsoever 
offendeth the olfactory nerves, or in other 
words does not smell quite so sweet as a rose, 
with a proper coating of the earth aforesaid.— 
You may increase this agregate with the clean- 
ings, sweepings, &c. of your cellars, old brine 
in which meat has been preserved, decayed and 
decaying vegetables, &c. &c. If you suffer any 





rance of this fact. On the 12th inst. Dr. Cox, | 
of Black Horse, was called to an intant 4 months | 
old, to whom four drops of Laudanum had been 
given, three or four hours before. On exam-| 
ination, the phial was found to contain a torpid 
fluid, no doubt many times stronger than clear 
Laudanum. The child was in the agonies of 
death—oppressed with irresistible sleep—emet- 
ics would not operate ; but by the prompt in- 
troduction of an elastic tube into the stomach, 
and the use of asyringe and warm water, ils con- 
tents were completely washed out. In a short 
time the child was much relieved; and in the 
course of a few hours quite restored. 

Interesting Information.—With much pleasure 
we have been informed that the Trustees of 
the Humane Society of Massachusetts, have 
awarded ten dollars to Mr. Rosert Porter, of 
Pittston, for saving the life of Miss Ryzanp, 
Thursday, June 13, 1822. 

This young lady, who is nearly related to 
Dr. Holland, of Augusta, was accidentally knock- 
ed overboard by the boom, in Kennebec river, 
a few miles below Gardiner, when on board o 








continue for six or eight weeks after they have 


thing to remain in your cellar or any other part 
of your tenement, which emits a bad smell, you 
may calculate on fever in the fall; and if you 
are gifted with any thing like second sight, as 
they call it in Scotland, or have a presentiment 
of what you are coming to, you will dream of 
funerals in the family, and doctor’s bills almost 
as long as bills in chancery. 

Dont let your daughters nor your female 
help throw any of their slops, including dish- 
washings, &c. either into the front yard or back 
yard, to manufacture gnats, musquetoes, and ty- 
phus fever, but see that all such matters are put 
into a sink, and that the sink has a proper spout 
and trough to conduct that sort of liquid manure 
to a proper receptacle, where it can be mixed 
with earth, and form a rich compost. Every 
day or two (or better every day) you will mix 
the manure of your back house with good loam, 
and we will, therefore, and thereupon, set you 
down for a neat cultivator, and prophesy that 
you will one day be rich—unless your wife and 
daughters are very extravagant, spin street 
yarn, see too much company, and wear their 
go-to-meeting clothes every day. 





the sloop Messenger, Capt. Colburn, sailing with 


If you live in the vicinity of a wood-lot you 
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may employ your spare team, and leisure 
hours in gathering the rotted and half rotted 
leaves of hard wood for manure, including the 
mould by the decomposition of the leaves.— 
These substances, we are told, and do not doubt 
it, will make good manure for potatoes, and if 
you have not finished planting them it may be 
well to put some in your hills. But it would 
probably be quite as well to mix them with 
other ingredients in a compost heap, or place 
them in a proper situation to receive and im- 
bibe the stale of a stable, form a bed for your 
cattle to sleep on, or let your hogs take them 
into their custody. 
' Lime will be found an useful ingredient in 
your composts, and perhaps there is, in com- 
mon cases no bettef way of applying it to land 
than by previously mixing it with manure.— 
Judge Peters, of Pennsylvania, however, says, 
‘* Mix no hot lime with your muck, dung, or 
compost heap, before fermentation has ceased, 
or sufficiently advanced; as it injures mode- 
rate fermentation, and often consumes the muck. 
Instances of even conflagration of strawy muck 
by hot lime to a great extent can be given.*” 
You should not mix hot lime alone with avy 
substance intended for manure, which fire can 
injure or consume. ol 
Sir John Sinclair says, ‘it has been found 
that an excellent compost can be prepared, 
by collecting all sorts of weeds, as thistles, 
docks, nettles, fern, &c. before they have form- 
ed seed, and laying them up with alternate lay- 
ers of rich earth. A great heat is soon raised, 
and by turning the heap over, the next spring 


oor first volume, page 378, relative to feeding 
hogs which are put upon the limits, but allow- 
ed the liberty of the yard, with green food ;— 
and you will not forget that swamp-brakes are 
recommended as a useful article of diet for 
swine thus situated. 
enniitonfapagenieat 

SAXONY SHEEP. The attention of our readers is re- 
quested to the notice of the sale of Saxony sheep, 
which we have published in the advertising part of 
this day’s paper. This kind of sheep has long been fa- 
mous in Europe, and its value we are happy to per- 
ceivé, is beginning to be properly appreciated in the 
United States. We do not know any method by which 
the importers could have conferred a greater benefit on 
the farmer, the manufacturer, and the community in 
general than by the introduction of this race of ani- 
mals, which, are considered, hy the best qualified judg- 
es, as standing at the head of their species. 

Mr. John Lawrence, an English writer whose acknow- 
ledged reputation as a practical, as well as scientific 
farmer, has placed him in the first rank of British 
agriculturists, gives the following observations on this 
breed of sheep. 


“The government of Saxony received from Spain, 
in 1765, one hundred rams, and two hundred ewes, of 
the best blood. During a few years, the improvement 
of the Spanish cross was opposed by the common pre- 
judices of the farmers, but they afterwards became so 
convinced of its utility and importance, and were so 
desirous of becoming purchasers that the electoral 
flocks were insufficient to supply the demand, on which 
account, another importation of the same number with 
the first, was made from Spain, in 1778, and part of the 
flock distributed at prime cost. It was found by com- 
parison that the wool of the first importation had, in no 
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the whole will be resolved into a soft pulpy 
mass, the effects of which on the soil are in no 
degree inferior to dung. Thus a great nut- 
sance may be converted into a valuable manure.” 

We have, heretofore, published directions 
and recommendations relative to employing 
hogs in making composts, &c.| We will, how- 
ever, copy the following from the ‘ Farmer's 
Manual,” by Mr. Butler. which contains direc- 
tions, concise, plain, and particular enough for 
practical purposes. 

“ Let your hogs be enclosed in an open pen, 
near to, or in one part of your barn yard ;—, 
throw into this the scrapings of your barns, to- 
gether with every vegetable substance that: 
will putrefy and rot through the summer ;—'! 
plough up and cart oceasionally, such earth as_ 
can be collected from your ditches, or old! 
sward balk ; your hogs will root and mix them 
together, and thus with a little attention, you 
may obtain 20 or 30 loads of the best manure, 
or much more if your hogs are numerous.” If 
you employ hogs in this way you may, per- 
haps, save yourself the trouble of making com- 
post beds, besides enjoying the satisfaction of 
making those lazy animals work for a liveli- 
hood. You will be careful, however, to supply 
them with a comfortable apartment, well fur- 
nished with straw to lodge in. This straw you 
will clear out frequently to be mixed with oth- 
er matters in the manure yard, and a fresh sup- 
ply should be granted. You will also please to 
recollect what was stated by * A Farmer” in 





**+ Notices to a Young Farmer,” published in ** Me- 
moirs of the Philadelphia Society for promoting Agri- 
culture,” vol. iv. page 25. 

+ See New England Farmer, vol, i. page 282. Vol. 
ii. page 178. 





per: Farmers, more especially, who live at a con- 


respect degenerated. But Lord Somerville has pro- 
duced the best proof of the undeniable excellence of 
the Saxo-Spanish wool.hy stating that 200 bags of-# 
were imported into this country in 1802, and sold at 
the prime price of native Spanish wool, the cloth it 
produced bearing an equal character. The manufac- 
turers of fine cloth in Sarony, finding in their own coun- 
try, beth quantily and quality of wool equal to their de- 
mand, hare long since ceased {0 import from Spain, and 
have nothing farther to dread on the score of disappoint- 
ment in their commerce. Fariher the Saxons even 
grow a surplus of fine wool for exportation, equal in 
quantity to their home consumption. Saxony main- 
tains 1,600,000 sheep, of which 90,000 are fine-wooled, 
including thorough bred and crossed.” 

Rees’ Encyclopedia observes that ‘* Saxony is the on- 
ly country which has yet culfirated the Merinos so ex- 
tensively, as to come in competition with Spain in the 
exportation of fine wool. During the last fifteen years 
a very considerable quantity of fine wool has been im- 
ported. from Saxony into England, and the price of the 
best sort is greater than that of the finest Spanish wool, 
a sufficient proof of the estimalion in which it is held 
by the manufacturers. It is better suited for the finest 
kerseymeres, and the more delicate articles of the woolen 
trade, as it can be spun toa greater length than any 
other kind of carded wool grown in Europe.” 

We can perceive no impediment, moral or physical, 
to raising as fine sheep, and as many in proportion to 
the population in our Northern and Middle States as 
are or can be raised in Saxony. Our soil and climate 
is, probably, as favorable to their growth and increase 
as that of Saxony, or any other part of the habitable 
globe. Dresden the capital of Saxony is situated near- 
ly 500 miles farther north than Boston, the metropolis of 
New England. The mean temperature, however, of 
the climates of the two countries (owing to causes, 
which we have not at.present leisure or room to ex- 
plain) is probably about the same. Wool of an excellent 
quality ought to be, and we have no doubt, at no very 


distant date will be the great staple commodity of New 








siderable distance from our sea ports will find their ac. 
count in sending wool to market instead of articles of 
less value in proportion to the expense of transport. 

A very important'principle is established, or at leas; 
rendered very probable by the facts mentioned above, 

viz. The Merino breed of sheep does not degenerate, i 
properly managed, in consequence of being transferreq 
from Spain to other countries. On the contrary we 
have adduced facts which corroborate the opinions 
of Robert R. Livingston, L. L. D. &c. &c. who in his 
excellent ** Essay on Sheep,” says, 


“ For my own part, I believe that the change in the 
Merino sheep brought into any northern country, pro- 
vided they are plentifully fed, will be for the better, 
and particularly into this state, [New-York] where the 
pastures are good, the air and waters pure, the winters 
cold, and the summer range furnished with shade. | 
should have presumed this in reasoning a priori, and | 
have found my theory confirmed by actual experiment.” 


We cannot prevail upon ourselves to relinquish this 
subject without giving another quotation from the 
Treatise of Mr. Lawrence above mentioned. 


‘¢ Spanish sheep have succeeded and improved in 
carcase, the wool retaining its genuine fine quality and 
full quantity, without the smallest symptom. of deterio- 
ration, in almost every country upon the continent of 
Europe, even those of the most unfavorable soil and 
climate, at the Cape of Good Hope and Botany Bay, 
through a long course of years; in Saxony upwards of 
fifty, in Sweden more than fourscore. The fine cloths 
made from such naturalized wool have given general 
satisfaction, with the exception of those who appeared 
to have an interest in being dissatisfied. Patterns of 
superfine cloth made from his Majesty’s and Lord 
Somerville’s home-grown Spanish wools are now be- 
fore me which I am assured by individuals of the trade, 
who work up the cloth, are fair merchantable samples, 
no wise defective in regard to the wool, but if at all, 
in the manufacture only. That cloth of such home- 
grown Spanish wool, when fairly manufactured, has 
auerheen rated equal in quality with the general run 
of superfine cloths. ‘That the assertion must be 
groundless, of superfine cloths and kerseymeres being 
manufactured of Spanish wool only, since it is well 
known, that the quantities annually imported have 
been totally inadequate to such purpose. That, as 
English wools, in their unimproved state, necessarily 
go into the composition of fine cloths, and as in strong 
probability, much superfine cloths have been constant- 
| ly on sale, which never contained any Spanish wool at 
all ; there is the stronger plea and encouragement for 
the improvement of the said English wools. That 
the samples of home-grown Spanish wools, whatever 
may be their intrinsic merit, have at least so much de- 
ception, that the dealers are frequently at a loss to dis- 
tinguish them from the imported Spanish, and have 
sometimes been known to prefer the former. That the 
wool-buyers acknowledge this equality by the nearly 
equal prices they now give, and also the reality of the 
improvement from the Spanish cross, by the great ad- 
vance of price they have allowed on improved native 
wools. ‘These wools also are nearly or altogether 
doubled in quantity, by virtue of that cross. That no 
loss in carcase, or mutton per acre, is a consequence of 
the Spanish cross, because of the superior number of a 
smaller breed, which the same acre will feed. That 
the Spanish mutton is equal to any in the world, and 
the species small boned, and very apt to take on fat.— 
That neither better care nor better keep is required by 
the Spanish sheep, than the English, but that one as 
well as the other requires more of both than they gen- 
erally have. That the improved species is, in all re- 
spects equally well calculated for the use and profit of 
the tenant, as of the landlord.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. The communication from the 
Hon. Mr. Fiske, (the first article in this day’s paper) 
is very acceptable to us, and must prove very valuable 
to the public. We think that gentleman has estab- 
lished the reputation of the breed of swine, which he 
has made such patriotic and successful efforts to intro- 
duce, on a basis of facts which cannot easily be shaken- 
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We hope Mr. Preston’s advice and example in giv- 
ing us a report of the season, and its effects on the ve- 
getation in his vicinity will be followed by gentlemen 
in other sections of the country. Individual agricultu- 
rists, as well as the public at large might derive profit 
from intelligence of this kind. It would afford useful 
facts as respects the diversities of climate, &c. in the 
United States, and enable farmers to send their surplus 
productions to those parts of the country in which they 
might be most wanted. 

The communication of Mr. Stevens relates toa sub- 
ject of great importance, and states facts which if ge- 
nerally known, would prove of much general utility. 

The queries of ** Agricola” relative to that pest of fruit 
trees called the ‘* Borer,” merit patient, attentive and 
thorough investigation. Some of our friends have alrea- 
dy volunteered their services to endeavor to ascertain 
facts relating to the natural history of this depredator. 
We hope the result will enable the orchardist to assail 
him with such success that his utter extermination will 
be the consequence. 

The gentleman who was so good as to direct our in- 
quiries to a certain paper of the Mass. Ag. Repository, 
which gives information relative to ‘* Lice on Apple 
Trees,” will perceive that we had anticipated his inti- 
mation, in No. 45, page 353 of the present volume of 
our paper. 

a ___] 
FOREIGN. 

A Kingston, Jamaica, paper states that the Spanish 
squadron, which lately sailed from Havana in pursuit 
of the Colombian vessels, which captured the Ceres, is 
preparing to blockade Puerto Cabello.—It is also stat- 


ed, that the small-pox had been introduced into the 
Island by a vessel from New York. 





Peru.—Accounts have been received at Baltimore 
on the 10th of June by a vessel eleven doye from. In, 
maica, stating that atthe last mentioned place intelli- 
gence had arrived that Lima and Callao had both fallen 
into the hands of the Royalists. Troops were collect- 
ing along the coast at Carthagena, &c. to send by the 
way of Panama to the South as fast as possible. The 
Royalist force was computed at about 9000 men, being 
2000 more than the force of the Patriots. Another en- 
gagement was expected shortly to take place, and fears 
were entertained of the defeat of the Patriots. 


Santa Martha, May 22.—Callao has again fallen in- 
to the hands of the Spaniards through treachery.— 
Troops are sending off from all parts of Peru, and | 
fear the affairs of the Patriots do not appear to prosper. 

ATS ASE bs 
DOMESTIC. 


Fatal Accident.—On the 14th inst. the sloop Vo- 
lant, Capt. Burrill, was upset in Boston Harbor by a 
sudden squall; and notwithstanding prompt assistance 
was rendered by a sail boat, and the crew of the Rapid, 
a vessel sailing at a short distance, Mrs. Cushing, of 
Weymouth, fa child of Mr. Sampson, of do. and a 
daughter of Mr. T. Allen, of this city, were drown- 
ed. Several other persons were rescued from the 
deck, and a Mrs. Bates and child were saved from the 
cabin by cutting a hole in the quarter. 


Florida Claims.—The amount of claims allowed as 
valid under the Florida treaty, is $5,454,545. As five 
millions only were stipulated by the treaty, and ap- 
propriated by Congress for the payment of said claims, 
they will be subject to an abatement of 8 1-3 per cent, 
unless further provision be made, which we presume 
there will not. So that $100 of the allowed claims is 
worth $91, 66—Bos. Telegraph. 


New Hampshire State Prison.—The income of the 
New-Hampshire State Prison during the year ending 
May 31 was $2;79961 more than the expenditures. 
No part of the appropriation of last year has been 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 


In Szewate.—Thursday, June 10. A Report of a 
Committee that it is inexpedient at this time to make 
any alteration in the Districts of this Commonwealth 
for — choice of Representatives to Congress, was ac- 
cepted. 
he Secretary of State delivered a Message from the 
Governor, together with certain documents relating to 
the claim of this State upon the General Governnient. 
This gives a concise view of the history and situation | 
of the claim, and states that ‘“‘ the National Govern- | 
ment have manifested the most friendly disposition to 
accelerate its adjustment, at the approaching Session 
of Congress. 

Friday, June 11. Resolves passed on the subject of | 
the boundary line between this State and Connecticut: 
Relating to pay of Deaf and Dumb persons: Regulat- 
ing the form of returning votes for Electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President, &c. A number of other bills 
were finished, but as they were of a private or local 
nature, their titles are omitted. 

Saturday, June 12. The Committee on the subject 
of the Hon. James Lloyd’s letter, relating to a Canal 
from Buzzard’s Bay to Barnstable Bay reported that 
the same be referred to the next session. 

Sundry Resolves, relating to the Massachusetts’ 
Claim upon the General Government were reported 
and passed in concurrence. 

The pay roll of the Senate, amounting to ene thou- 
sand seven hundred and forty-two dollars, was read 
and accepted. 


Hovse.—Thursday, June 10. A Committee was 
appointed to consider the expediency of authorizing 
the Treasurer to borrow of any of the Banks such sum 
of money as may be necessary to meet the ordinary 
demands of the Treasury during the present year. 

A form of return of votes for Electors of President 
and Vice President was reported, accepted, and the 
Secretary directed to furnish each town in the Com-| 
monwealth with two copies. 

It was ordered that the Report of the Committee on 
the petition of the Trustees of the Amherst Institution, 
and all the papers, relating to the subject be referred 
to a Committee of five members of the House, having 
power to send for persons and papers, &c. “Thie Com- 
mittee was directed to inquire what amount of the 
nominal funds can be collected; what means have 
been resorted to by the petitioners, &c. to procure sub- 
scriptions, &c.4 what methods have been adopted to 
procure students, and to obtain such other information 
as may be useful in deciding whether the public good 
requires a new College at Amherst, and to report to 
the General Board on the first Monday of their next 
session. The question of the commitment was carried. 
For the commitment 101. Against it 89. The Spea- 
ker then nominated Messrs. Phelps of Hadley, Sprague 
of Salem, Lincoln of Worcester, Webster of Boston, 
and Smith of Milton, to compose the Committee. 

Friday, June 11. On motion of: Mr. Philips, of 
Salem, a resolye requesting the Governor and 
Council to make such arrangements as might secure to 
the Marquis De La Fayette, on the event of his visit- 
ing this country, an honorable reception on the part of 
the State, and to draw his warrant on the Treasury 
was unanimously adopted in both branches. 

A Resolve passed, requesting the Governor and 
Council to write to the Governor of Connecticut on 
the subject of an amicable adjustment of the boundary 
line between the two States. 

A Resolve passed for granting $600 for the support of 
certain Deaf and Dumb children at Hartford. 

Saturday, June 12. A number of private bills pass- 
ed to be enacted. The Committee on the subject of 
Congressional] Districts made a report that it was in- 
expedient to make any alteration, which report was 
accepted. 

The Committee appointed for the purpose, reported 
the Pay Roll, amounting to $10,194, and the Gov- 
ernor was requested to draw his warrant on the 
Treasury for the same. 

The Secretary came in witha Message from the 
Governor, informing the House that he had approved 
of forty Acts, passed at the present session, and that 
the Legislature was prorogued to the Ist Wednesday 





drawn, and no appropriation is required for the year 
ine ibid 


SAXONY SHEEP. 
On THURSDAY, 15th of July next, at 3 o’clock, P. 
M. at the Punch Bowl Tavern, near Boston, 

ILL be sold at Auction, an entire flock of SAX- 

ONY SHEEP, coysisting of 46 Rams, 2 Ewes, 
and 4 Lambs, just arrived per Velocity from Bremen. 

These sheep were selected with great care, by a per 
son fully qualified for the purpose, from among eight 
or ten thousand of the finest sheep in Saxony, and are 
presumed to be decidedly superior to any sheep which 
have heretofore been imported. The comparative va- 
lue of Saxony Wool above the Spanish is well known ; 
the small quantities which have reached this country, 
have been eagerly bought up by the manufacturers of 
fine cloths, but the duty imposed by the new tariff, wil! 
soon prevent further importations. 

Purchasers are assured that none of the sheep will be 
disposed of on any terms, before the above date; they 
may be examined any time previous to the day of sale 
at Mr. Perry’s, about a quarter of mile from the Punch 
Bowl Tavern in Brookline, on the road leading to Cam- 
bridge. 

Catalogues will be immediately prepared and ready 
for delivery. Conditions liberal and made known at 
the sale. 

COOLIDGE, POOR & HEAD, 4Auci’rs. 

June 19. 


~ PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 


[Revised and corrected every Friday. ] 























FROM, TO 
D. CAD. C. 
APPLES, good, to best, bbl. | 225) 2 50 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, . - . ftom. {112 [215 
pearl do. . . «© - 120 
BEANS, white, o 3 a re 90; 1 10 
BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. new, . |bbl.| & 50 
cargo, Nol, .. .- - 7 
"es 8. 8 is 6 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. Ib. 9 11 
CHEESE, new milk a" 7 . 
3 


: skimed milk, 
FLAX Sewers «@ 
WLAX.SEED.. . 3 


B45 


=~] 


bush 


> 


6-75 


FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St. [bbl.| 6 50 

Genessee, apy 6 75 

Rye, best... 4s 2 75 
GRAIN, Rye ‘ ~~ 52 54 

Corn ° 41 48 

Barley 65 

Oats + Aah A ye 31 3 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort . . | Ib. 10 11 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection of 1823 38 40 
LIM «2 a) 0's» » ©. JeOMe 90} 1 10 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern jgal. 70 75 


PLAISTER PARIS . .. . |ton.| 3 25) 3 50 
PORK, BoneMiddlings new, . jbbl.}| 15 00) 16 





navy, mess, 12 50 
Cargo, Nol, .. . 12 12 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, 1822, + |bush) 1 75 
Ee tle «6 f=, 6 lb. 7 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed 50 70 
do * do unwashed 35 40 
do 3-4 washed 40 55 
do 1-2 do 35 50 
Native ... . do 30, 35 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 50 00 
do Spinning, Ist sort 40 42 
PROVISION MARKET. lb, 
BEEF, best pieces . .. .« 6 J 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, 9 10 
sid whole hog, - - 5 6 
ES gael ae a 2 8 
MUTTON, » o) wie 3 12 
POULTRY, .... ; 6 17 
BUTTER, keg & tub, 5 12 
lump, ss st" 12 18 
| Et i 11 12 
MEAL, Rye, retai,. - - - jbush 60) 65 
Indian, do. . - + - 55 60 
POTATOES, 0 ioe 20 31 
CIDER, liquor,new. - - ~ |bbl.| 2 50] 3 50 





of January next. 














HAY, according to quality, . ‘ton.’ 16 00) 18 00 
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From the National Gazette. PAiscellany. 
On the loss of the — ees within sight of!  Friquette—It is almost painful to give one’s 


attention to these stiff affairs, which go so very 
Saturday aft » May 15, 1824. nearly to extinguish the secialities of life, for 
' Her path was on the briny deep ; the mind is fettered and bound up, as it were in 

Yet posmpite saji.gropell’d.bes course, stays, manufactured by the ceremonial masters 


Nor measur’d o’er with graceful sweep, of ‘ 
: ; mankind 
< wee 7 ‘ LA le. fae Shane sees * Who're avely dull, insipidly serene 
oa "Disdalaing i eg _ sels And samp alt their wisdom in their mien 
ing in her pride ‘ i 
© woo the breeze, or shun the blast, s gravity has been define a French wit, 
T the bre he bl This gravity has been defined by a French wit 


Or wait the rolling tide, 


ious iage of the body to cover 
While boldly to the sky oa mysoriens CATT zee J 


: hag & _ ~  |the defects of the mind. Locke, according to 

Her ensig thing high t. Fon es : . 

Inwrought aim ey Sethe nad EE his biographer, always praised Rochefoucault’s 
: , maxim, ‘that gravity was but the mask which 
Lightly o’er her bosom rov’d, ~~ . ” 
Where rainbow mirth was shining, stupidity wore to cover its defects.” Dr. Young 
Forms rever’d, and hearts belov’d, — says, 
In changeful groups combining : ** And be this truth eternal ne’er forgot, 

Childhood’s smile, olemnity’s a cover for a sot.” 

And Beauty’s wile, i 
Manhood with his brow of care, he ny. people ¥ tai tory A wi anaty cee 
And matron tenderness was there : (t ey oa ce eee heron whisper,) 

Above the azure sky was glowing, looking exceedingly wise, even about trifles.— 
Beneath, the flood, like silver flowing, Statesmen, a race of beings who occasionally 
Around, in chequering light and shade, commit the most remarkable blunders, but still 


Her hues delighted Spring display’d ; 
Velvet verdure deck’d the vales, 
Winding rivers, white with sails, 


retaining the name of statesmen, have a great 
predilection for this mystery. So affected was 


Through their tufted margins stray’d : the Count de Viry, in this way, that, when he 
Each dazzling scene, like moving picture, threw died, some person inquiring after him, his sec- 
its coloring on the eye, and rapidly withdrew. retary said, “* He is dead, but does not wish it 
And now the setting sun, in liquid richness, pours to be known ‘” and the king of Sardinia, (his 
A flood of glory o’er the approaching shores master,) said, when he heard of his death, “ that 

Ofthat proud mart, which like a queen he would make a mystery of it if he could.”— 


__ Upon her island shone, is seen, 
With thronging masts and spires, in long array ; 
Then sparkling eyes were bent, 


We have seen, where cunning supplies the place 
of intellect, and a handicraft mechanism the 


‘ And ardent glances sent, substitute for the mind, where, in Curran’s pe- 

Thro’ the soft misty curtains of declining day, culiar phrase, “ men begin to measure their 

To gain some vestige of their home ; depths by their darkness, and to fancy them- 

Gay Fancy decks the dome selves profound, becanse they feol they arc per- 
With flowers of joy; plexed.” 


A richer blush steals o’er the virgin coy ; 
And, lost in speechless love, the mother clasps her boy. 





Hark !—’tis the crash of thunder !—But no cloud Dr. Moore (author of Zeluco) used to say 
Mantles the untroubled sky. that, “ At least two-thirds of a physician’s fees | 
Again !—it blends with cries of anguish loud,— | were for imaginary complaints.”” Among seve- 


In air disrupted members fly. 
Blood streams, and ’neath the waters hoar 
Plunge deeply those who rise no more. 


ral instances of this nature, he mentions one of 
a clothier, who, after long drinking the Bath 





And ah! outstretch’d I see, waters, took it into his head to try the Bristol 

In nameless agony, | hot wells. Previous, however, to his setting 

Woman’s imploring hand,—the piercing cry off, he requested the favour of him of a letter, 

Of suffering innocence invades the sky. 'stating his case to any broiher Galen. This 
Haste—snatch them from the wreck! O God! they | 


. done, the patient got into a chaise and started. 

faint—they die! | . b if . 
*Tis silent onthe wave. The thunders sleep; | After proceeding about half way, he felt an itch 
But many a stricken soul shall mourn their ire: {0 pry into the contents of the letter, when the 
Still smiles the sun; but many an eye shall weep _| following words presented themselves :—‘* Dear 
Ere to his sea-girt chamber he retire : sir, the bearer is a fat Wiltshire clothier ; make 


The unexpected guest—the sister fair,— os im.” It i 
The child. with fend, confiding air. the most of him. t is unnecessary to add, 


Th friegdl, whé with an angels mien j that his cure was at that moment effected, as he 
lildm'd the dear, domestic scene— ordered the chaise to return, and immediately 


{ 
' 


Ah! ask not—ask not, where they are, | proceeded home. 
Or why they come not ?—See despair 








| 
Rend from the mourning sire | Dr. Maundy, of Canterbury, Dr. Radcliffe, | 


The few thin remnants of that silver hair, . : . 
Which, frosted o’et with age, e’en ruthless time | 204 Dr. Case, spending an evening together, 


could spare. were very jovial. ‘Here, brother Case,” says 
Who to the orphan’s arms its treasure shall restore ?/ Dr. Radcliffe, “is a health to all the fools, your 
Who, bind the widow'd heart, which breaking, heals| patients.” ‘1 thank you, good brother,” re- 


BE inns samt lied Case, “let me have all the fools, and 
Frail as a flower, beneath the biast of pain, P j ) aac you 





cca eaieehent, ant vain are heartily welcome to the rest of the prac- 
Is man, to boast him of his zephyr’s breath, lice. 
Man, whose whole: race of life is on the verge of ea: 
' death ! An eccentric old dame, who lately died at the 


He,—he alone who trod 
ae west end of the town, and who had been re- 


And from their dark embrace rescu’d the sinking form, cstving benefit irom a charitable. fend, belt ber 


quantity of pins, 300 china and crystal articles, 
1100 pincushions and needle-books, severa! 
pecks of buttons, 20 pair of silk stockings ang 
gloves, 400 matches, 1000 pen-knives and scis. 
sors, 24 black silk bonnets, and a great number 
of gowns.— Dundee Advertiser. 

= 

A sweep passing yesterday through Broad-s 
St. Giles, was annoyed by acoal-heaver’s boy, 
and on being asked why he did not show fight’ 
answered “ Sweeps don’t dirt their hands with 
coal porters.” 

=== 

A strange custom prevails every where i 
Chili, at balls, public as well. as private. La. 
dies of all ranks who happen not to be invited, 
come in disguise and stand at the windows or in 
the passages, and often actually enter the ball 
room. They are called Tapadas from their fa- 
ces being covered, and their object is to observe 
the proceeding of their unconscious friend: 
whom they torment with malicious speeches. 
whenever they are within hearing. 

Anecdote of Howard.—The Governor of Up- 
per Alsace, a vain man, and his Countess, stil! 
vainer, honored Howard with a visit. With a 
very haughty air, the governor asked the state 
of prisons in his government. “The worst in 
all Germany,” said Howard, “ particularly in 
the condition of the female prisoners; and | re- 
commend to your countess to visit them person- 
ally, as the best means of rectifying abuses in 
their management.” ‘1! said she, “I go to 
the prisons!” and hurried away with her bus- 
band so rapidly, Howard said he was seriously 
afraid she would fall down stairs. He never- 
tetess called after her--with a loud voice, 
“Madam, remember that you are a woman 
yourself, and must soon, like the most misera- 
ble female prisoner in a dungeon, inhabit but a 
small space of that earth from which you equal- 
ly originated.” 








LEAD PIPE FOR AQUEDUCTS, &c. 

Te subscribers being appointed Agents for vending 

LORING’S IMPROVED LEAD PIPE, have con- 
stantly on hand, at their Store, No. 20, Merchants’ Row, 
a supply of different sizes and thickness. The manner 
in which their Pipe is manufactured renders it superior 
to the English or any other manufacture, and comes at 
aless price. Orders for any quantity or size will be 
executed at the shortest notice. 
LINCOLN FEARING & CO. 





March 27. 


PATENT STEEL SPRING HAY FORKS. 

UST received and for sale at the Agricultural Esta- 
blishment, No. 20, Merchants’ Row, a large supply 
of Goodwin's highly approved Patent Steel Spring Hay 
and Manure FORKS. Also, a few dozen very superi- 
or Rakes, Cam’s cast steel Scythes, Dudley’s warrant- 
ed steel back do., Bisbee’s cast steel polished Shovels 
—together with a great variety of other agricultura! 
implements. p une 12. 
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ANTED No. 43, of the Ist Vol. of the N. F. 

Farmer. For which a generous price will be 

given by the publisher of this paper. 

June 12. 

a ee res wae eS 
TERMS OF THE FARMER. 

(c= Published every Saturday, at Taner Doiiars 

per annum, payable at the end of the year—but those 

who pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing 

will be entitled toa deduction of Firry Cents. 

(No paper will de discontinued (unless at the 

















Can, when the whelming surges roll, hind her the following strange assortment of ar- 
Draw, with piere’d hand, the unbodied soul ticles :—490 work bags, full of ribands, &c. 150 
To that Eternal Ark, serene above the storm. pockets, 5000 thimbles, 100 snuff-boxes, a great 











discretion of the publisher,) until arrearages are paid. 








